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LOOK OUT FOR THE TRAP! 

BY MRS. J. P. BALLARD. 

Side by side on the mossy forest log, what a happy 
hi re of squirrels were Brownie and Grayback! To be 
su *, they had no names but Squirrel in their woods home; 
b i' they did not always live there, as I shall tell you. One 
d: they espied on their favorite log something nicer than 
acorns, more juicy than beechnuts or walnuts. 

Oh! what a feast the fresh, cool turnips proved. They 
nev r stopped to wonder about the new food ; but, carefully 
sin long it, and then tasting—rather doubtfully at first— 
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LOOK OUT FOR THE TRAP. 


they soon made way with the delicious meal. At a safe 
distance gleamed out a pair of sparkling eyes from behind 
the thick hazel bushes. Day after day the squirrels found 
their nice food on the oak log, and day afler day the pair 
of bright brown eyes peeped at them while the)* ate. They 
had no suspicion of this, or you may be sure they would 
have gone to their basement-kitchen and dined on nuts 
without fear or favor. One day they found no food on the 
log. They smelled along, and peered up and down, and 
chattered briskly to each other. IIow the bright eyes 
sparkled then behind the hazel bushes! Smelling along, 
at length they came to a curious little house, with a large, 
open door, just at the end of the log. Ah ! yes; just inside 
was the nice fresh dinner, white in its tuft of green. 

“What a nice house!” said Orayback. 

“ I do not quite understand it,” said Brownie; “ but this 
is the kind of food we had on the log.” 

Slowly he stepped in at the open door, turning his head 
this way and that, and actually looking right through the 
hazel bush into the brown eyes; but he saw nothing, and 
Grayback slowly followed into the curious house. They 
were soon busy over their nice meal, when—the repast 
naif over—crash! and the door came together last and 
tight—too tight for the poor frightened squirrels. They 
scratched and pawed, and nibbled and gnawed; but they 
were no-longer their own masters. Charlie Wood, who 
owned the bright brown eyes, owned, also, the brpwn and 
gray squirrels. lie bore them off in triumph. Charlie 
proved a kind master; but it was a long time before Gray- 
back and Brownie could be contented with prison walls 
instead of the wide forest range—even if they did eat all 
sorts of nice food, and drink cold water from apple-cups, 
made by Charlie for their especial benefit. Children, avoif 
temptation. Always be sure there is no trap beyond . 
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Only a day or two ago—this very last Fourth of July—I 
know of a little boy who was tempted to take a drink of 
wine, lie took it, and wanted more. Would you believe 
that the brown eyes watching him with pleasure were his 
mother'8? Yes, dearly as she loved him, she was laying a 
snare for her only boy, which may cause him, at last, to be 
a more wretched prisoner than Brownie and Grayback. 


WHY JOSEPH SIGNED THE PLEDGE. 

On ! you needn’t feel so big; your folks are poor, and 
your father is a drunkard.” 

Thus did the son of a rich man taunt a poor boy of ten 
years, who had won the prize awarded for spelling. This 
prize, offered by a gentleman interested in the public 
school, to the one who should excel all others in spelling, 
had called forth considerable competition. 

On the trial, the contest, after several rounds, lay between 
a young lady and this boy; at length the young lady 
missed, and Joseph stood alone. That was a proud day for 
him, particularly when, after school was dismissed, this 
compctitrcss came and stood by his side and congratulated 
him on his success. 

Just at this time, as he was passing out, he was met by 
the taunt, “ Oh ! you needn’t feel so big; your folks are 
poor, and your father is a drunkard.” 

Poor Joseph! here was a blow to his happiness. As he 
related to me the story, he said: “ How could I be happy 
—I was a drunkard’s son, and how could I look m} r new 
friends in the face? My heart seemed to rise up in my 
throat, and almost suffocated me. The hot tears scalded 
my eyes; but I kept them backhand with a heavy heart 
started for home. But such a home 1 ” 

His folks were poor—and his father was a drunkard. 
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WHY JOSEPH SIGNED TIIE PLEDGE. 


But why should he be reproached for that? lie could not 
prevent his father’s drinking, but he had done ah he could 
to assist his mother in her worse than widowhood. 

On reaching home, his mother saw that he was in trouble, 
and inquired the cause. Joseph buried his face in her lap 
and burst into tears. 

Waiting till he was somewhat composed, his mother 
then inquired the cause; he then told her all, and added, 
passionately, “ I wish father wouldn’t be a drunkard, so 
that we could be respected as other folks.” 

“Joseph,” said his mother, “I feel very sorry for you, 
and regret that your feelings have been so much injured. 
George has twitted you about things you can not help. 
But never mind, my son, be always honest; never taste a 
drop of intoxicating liquor; study and improve your mind. 
Depend on your own energies, trusting in God , and you 
will, if your life is spared, make a useful and respected man. 
But keep a brave heart, my son; remember you are 
responsible only for your own faults.” 

Joseph did keep a brave heart; he did trust in God ; he 
signed the pledge, and, remembering his mother’s advice, 
he lived to be a useful and respected man, and also to see 
his father a sober man and “ respected like other folks.” 
For his father had witnessed that sad scene, though un- 
Known to mother and son, and from that day rill now he 
nas never tasted a drop of intoxicating drinks; whereas 
George lived to see his rich father become poor and a 
drunkard. 

Boys, never twit another for what he can not 
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